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Voluie one of the three-volune project report 
presents the study's two purposes: to docuaent the effects, both 
intended and unintended, of Federal financing of adult basic 
education on the delivery systems at the State and coiiunity levels 
for both general adult and adult basic education; and to propose 
lodels tor coordinating adult education which might optimize the 
extent and variety of adult education offerings for the public. The 
study sampled the five states (California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, and Texas) which accounted in 1971 for 31.8 percent of the 
ABE students and 20.8 percent of the Federal ABE allocations to all 
50 States and territories. Salient aspects of the research, major 
conclusions related to the study's seven hypotheses, an overview of 
data gathered in 21 local and five state case studies, and a model of 
the development of local delivery systems fcr adult education are 
outlined. Recommendations whose adoption might lead to an improvement 
in the ratio of benefits to costs in adult education delivery systems 
are presented under five headings: Federal government. State 
governments, local governments, universities, and associations of 
adult educators. tNH) 
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SUMMARY AND i'lECOMMENDATIONS 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) is a segment of the field of 
adult aducation which has received special attention from the 
Congress of the United States largely because of the invc^r 
rolationshipri which have been found between educational achieve- 
ment level and poverty, social disadvantage, unemployment, under- 
omployinent and crime. Under the provisions of Public Law 91-2.?0, 
Title III, Amendments to the Adult Education Act of 1966, the 
United States Office of Education has been overseeing ABE programs 
in the 50 states and in the territories. In 1372-73 the program 
reached 849,529 adults^ and involved $74,83'i,000 in federal allot- 
ments to the states, including $23,700,000 which was impounded 
and subsoquontly released.^ 

Legislative Foundation 

Title III of the Elementary and Secondary I-ducaticn Amendment 
of. 1060, the "Adult Education Act of 1966" as amended in 1969 
otntcd that it3 purpose Is: 

to expand oducational opportunitv and encourage the 
o.itabli3hmont of programs of adult public ecucation taat will 
o-^aolc ciil adult£j to continue :,heir education to at least 
tf.c Icv-l ci" completion of secondary school and make available 



\\ataonal Advisory Council on Adult Education, Annual Rnnort 
v/<t vWasainqton: Ma^-^onal Ad/isory Council on Adult Kducati^T, — 



1*'74), p. 22. 

■^ihid,, pp. 26-27. 
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the moans.- to nocuro training that will enable them to bGcomu 
morn omployMbl<^, productive and responsible citizens.^ 

Thin legifjlalion sets forth the intent of the Congress and pro- 
vides Che objoctivQs c-'.gainvit which program accomplishments may be 
moasurod. Eac!i program, however, has both intended and unintended 
Lcaults, anticipated and unanticipated consequences in terms of 
direct and indiroct effects. Because little had been done to 
a3.ses}^ the range of benefits and costs associated with the nationc.l 
ABF; proqrnm it sooined appropriate and timely to undertake such an 
invosciqation. 

Purpos e s of the Study 

The two purposes of this study are to (1) docurctant the 
(.t foots, both intended and unintended, of federal financing of ABE 
on the delivery systems at the state and community levels for both 
qenoral adult and adult basic education, and (2) to propose models 
for coordinatinvj adult education which might optimize the extent 
.md variety of adult education offerings for the public. 

A I9fi0 report shows that 27./ per cen,-. of adults pursue 
tanir education in privat^2 or public schools and that 25.5 per cent 

sf?ci'rp Lhoir instruction from colleges and universities on a part- 

2 

LinT-" l;asjr5. The two-year colleges are increasing their efforts in 
tiiis area rapidly. Statistical datp tor fiscal year 1970 chow that 

^U..S. Congress, Public Law 89-750 Elementary and Secondary 
Kdu.-atio n Am en dments of 19G6 , Title III, Adult Ediacation Act of 
i 'Tf.u / s/:c. 302. 

"^fmoqcno E. Oakes, Participation in Adult Educat io n 196 9 , 
Initial Koport (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1 071 ) p. 20.' 
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public school buildings accounted for 76.3 per cent of ..11 locations 
at which ABE classes were held,^ but since conuriunity colleges conduct 
some programs in public school buildings, this statistic is not 
useful in determining the relative importance of public schcols 
and community colleges in conducting ABE. 

The :3cor)e of this project did not include a consideration of 
ti.e cost-honefit relationships for the students. instead, the 
emphasis wv.s pl^^ced on the comnmnity, the state, and che nation. 
L^ata from . . her evaluations may be used to estimate the cost-benofit 
ritual ion for the trainees.^ 



Cost-Benefit Studies 



Economists agree that the chief value of cost-benefit studios 
is to f>rovide information to decision makers so that the choices 
thoy make wi U be most likely to achieve their intended objectiven. 

moa^•u^^':f^f^^^^'''''^'H'^'■^' ^^^^t, gives only one 

mcaoui.. of the value of a program. It "does not give any fin^l 

f.:X u^^ ^ -justified' or -good.- I 

t'u :cL;i?tLr^p' researchers would not advocate alter - .a 

t ^ program o. changing its priorities on the ' 
basis of a benefit-cost ratio alone. "3 

Accordingly a cost-benefit approach must be seen as providing 
some information which can be used in reaching a decision but hy 
no moans can it be the sole basis for a decision. 

^Nicholas A. Osso, Adult Basic Education Program Statistics 
V^T?^---!^^^^^ ' and siL'arv Vi 

U.S. Govornment Printing Office, 1971), p. 44. ^y-uu, u.^... 

^Ono of the most recent of such studies is A Longitudinal 
2ri^';c72/-3r;;d%%'o"t^^^^!.'r'"' C^^at.., November, 197,). 
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^Steve L. Barsby, Cost-Benefit Analysis and Manuower Proar r- 
(.oxinc,t:on, Mass.: D.C. H^iFhT^ WrF^-vnVa^iTr 



Tho ncod for a reexamination of the basis on which r'oc.lFions 
aro made regarding ABE has been identified by the National Advisory 
rouncil on Adult Education. 

Tho National Advisory Council has called attention to the 
f raqmontation in the provisions that havo been xiade for adult edu- 
cnt;ion. The Council members have suggested that both careful study 
of tho existing situation and the development of policy guidelines 
are essential to improving the effectiveness and efficiency or 
federally supported adult education. 

The Effects of Federal Support 

Although the federal governnient provides only a small per- 
contatjc of the total expenditures in adult education throughout the 
nation the relative importance of these funds varies widely among 
tho states. Nevertheless because of the categorical nature oi: the 
ABi; funds it seemed likely that they might be used to deflect or 
seriously modify existing community delivery systems for adult 
(Hlucat ion. 

The focus of this research is on the effect that channellin'.; 
federal ABE funds through the public schools, the community colleges 
or a comlji nation of the two, has on the variety and extent of adult 
fdui-at: ion provided in 21 selected communities in five states. The 
iiu.i intorcsts of the research was to assess the long term effect. ;j 
(f-nsts and benefits) of different state and community patterns or 
d i .stri ImLing federal ABE funds on the extent and variety of adult 
oducatic^n provided. 

J.. Wujhtion, "Appraising the Costs and Benefits at the Community 
l.'-v. 1 of Federally Funded ABE" (Chicago: Department of education, 
i'h'- University of Chicago, Unpublished M.A. paper, February 1974) , 
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Tha rosoarch was intended to assess the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of using federal funds to support ABE programs in 
(a) Cither the public schools or the conu„unity colleges, or (b) i„ 
both, not only from the standpoint of the effectiveness and 
efficiency the ABE program but also i„ tenns of the extended 
effects on the institutions- capacity to meet the educational needs 
Of their adult community. 

Organization of the Report 

The research conducted in this project is reported in three 
volun^s under the general title Public Policy p,-„„^^^^^ 
Basic Education of Adults . 

""'""^ S^-^rv and Recnn.n«n....„„ presented in concise 
for» the salient aspects of the research, its principal findings, 
and its in,plications for future operations, it also puts forth 
recommendations for funding policy based on what the study found 
to be the effects of existing policy. 

^"'"■"^ i^'^dy resign and Findings, is a complete a=coun^ 
Of the project, including a description of the design of the research 
a review of the literature, a case study of each of the five states 
covered, a sot of conclusions, and an annotated bibliography. 

£~itr case Studies, contains twenty-one city 
case studies, lists of persons interviewed in each state, lists of 
documents usod in preparing the case studies for each state, and 
cop.es Of the questionnaires and interview schedules employed in 
the data collection. 



Dosign of the Study 

In dosigning the study the investigators predicted that 
fiiti'urojit state policies on the allotment and use of ABE funds 
would have intended and unintended, anticipated and unanticipcited 
effects on the extent and nature of comir.unity adult education pro- 
vision. These unintended and unanticipated results were thought 
to l)o potentially so powerful that they could Cv^.nceivably over- 
yhadow the anticipated and intended results. Accordingly it 
seemed advisable to attempt an assessment of the unanticipated and 
unintended as well as the anticipated and intended consequences 
of the policies of a sample of states concerning the allocation of 
fedoral. ABE funds. 

Adult education was defined as including all rememdial educa- 
tion for students who had left the formal system of education, 
community or public service programs which were person rather than 
probLom oriented, and any "investment" or "consumer" types of 
(>ducational programs outside the formal system of adult education. 
;r formal courses duplicating day offerings were offered in the 
r-voti I nq or on weekends primarily for the older student with regular 
d r.- rospon.iibili ties and if those programs were administered separately 
rif'in t. ;•!'.> day-time formal program, such programs were considered 
•uiuU- education. Developmental or preparatory courses offered as 
;-ir» of a formal program were not considered adult education even 
i'n<>>sn ih>- Hu;)jcct matter was the same as in advanced ABE classes 
.-. i.'KV.. til.. :a.udonts for the most part still identified with the 
formal .-.viaom of higher education. The research design limited the 

.Mtudv L" adult education programs v/hich were sponsored by public 
o 
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?rioi: to the 3olectio:i of the statos and citier. to be Inciucled 
in tho . Ludy It was esF-e'itial to <lov.Mop a clear idea oC vAu) 
variablu:.. Lu b- measured and the sort.: o.C datci to d« soli.::.l La:; . I'.-e 
dovolopir-nL of q-j-?ji;ionnav.rc^i^ and interview schedules wcu-> : r.'k--.i 
upon the .<=;tatoinjnt of the hyyotheses w);ich fho study wa.s i-to;:do.. 
to test. 

.-^ovon hypotheses wore fcrmulcitGd r -^yard i.ng the effect.-; or 
■iLir,r..nt approaclies to .fundiny on tne o.xte/vt-. and nature of adulv. 
oduci.ion oppor - unities in local con-jrumi tiG« . The bases of tii-.u-c 
;»y.:.othe;<....s wore the authoro' (a) experience in workincj with v.rrio-,^-; 
pr..t\.>s.;ionj.l -n .^sociations of adult educator^:;, (b) knowledge of the. 
or<r.Tni/..ii ion of adult education in severe?! states, and (c.j involve- 
^-.c;-. n-. other research projects dealing with adult basic education. 
H:.H-viM.c (>f the lack of adequate previous research regarding thefirei- c;-. 
r"I-it.i^M-i:-.hip.i among the variabler, of interest there was no ^V,r 
i-oi;.s; ruct i.nq more refined h/potheses. 

g_g.,lgg t3-ot^ cf the Sa mp .T_^ 



.';'_at^_.- 

>i .-.'a:; Jfcicled initially thc^t the 5tot^^s to ho darapic-i si-.trul.^ 
v.,th tiio largest- AI^E enrollmentc <..r.d v.itli t.ic 'io.;t fniiv 
d' V.'ioc.... .•oinmiir.uy coliege systems. On the 1 .i.sis of thes^..- onto; :- 

^' It'--, or California, Florida, Illinoirs :v.^v/ York, M>-,rth CaroMivi 
•■•••.1 -...rn'-} clearly the top six ?^tat^••^J. -;o-.-.' Yoi k an-- :•..-> ^-r.; 

';..roU,,-: •..•(...'o dropped because of factor? '.'l\Lch vouid i.nV r-..j '.-':! 
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v/ilh ofCoctivo measurement of tha variables. Connecticut was 
JO loo tod because it offered a technical college system separate 
from a regional community college system and a public school system, 
nLl three of which were involved in providing some adult education 
proqrams at a level which did not appear to be postsecondary. 
AnoLhor reason was that, for its size, Connecticut had a large ABE 
program. 

In fiscal year 1971 the five states (California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois and Texas) accounted for 31.8 per cent of the 
ABE students and 20.8 per cent of the federal ABE allocations to 
all fifty states and territories under Public Law 91-230, Title 
III, Amendments to the Adult Education Act of 1966. 

There were 7,468 individuals in the five states who were 
engaged in managing the ABE programs or in teaching, counseling or 
serving in some other supporting capacity in the program. Inasmuch 
<is these individuals received some payment for their services, 
their salaries, which were a cost to the federal and state govern- 
ments, were benefits to their local communities. These states had 
employed more than their proportionate share of staff based on 
their proportion of the state allocations, that is using *.0.8 
t)or cent of the federal funds these states employed 22.4 per cent 
nf. th(' ABE staff and enrolled 31.8 per cent of all ABE students. 

C iJ. L_cs 

As a result of conversations with at least two state officials 
in oach state, ono ostensibly well acquainted with adult education 
proqrams in the community college and the other with the adult 
rfli.icat ion proqrams in the public schools, the following cities 

,9^.^ I" c ho son: 



i) 

ralirortn.a: Loncj floach, Sacramento, San Dioqo, ?jn Franoiwoo 
Coti'iecticut: Danbury, Hartford, Manchcstor-Vorncn , Wauu'oury 
i'lorida: GainesvillG (Alachua County; , Jackaonvillf: (Duval 

Coun^ty), Ocaia (Marion County) , Pcnsacola (L'scawbia 
County), Tampa (Hillsborough County) 
lllinoisj Danville, Joliot, Olnc-y (Illinois; Easterr. Junior 

College) Springfield 
Texas: Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, Texas City 
The quGStionnaires and interview schedules were pilot tested 
in :iichiqan and modifications were made where changes seemed 
n::cessary to increase the likelihood of secux'ing tha desired data. 

In oach atate the interviews v;ero conducted at the stat:.. 
oi-firron of f.he education department of the comniunity college sysuem. 
Stat.- ofricials in charge of vocational adult education and Manpower 
D.-v/oJopment and Training Act projects were also interviewed. 
:;iii)scquGntly interviews were held in each of the communities in 
ii = .- .-^ainv^lo. Tn those communities interviews were held at tlie public 

.uid at- the community college no matter whether the adult 
••'j.vM' i -.-, ..roqram was conducted at t:ither or both institution.-, . 

Val.i da Li on 

•.I.;.' -tuclioo were written on each of the communities and 
stat.ri and v/ero mailed to the local and state directors for verifi- 
(M i. i o . 

/..'. ;rn;.-ori:ant aspect of the study is its credibility to .local, 
^rs»...ic_- .inu national level persons who are well informed about adult 

ERIC 
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bail it! and othoi* typos of adult education. To provide a review pano l. 

lor t-lie report of the project, an invitational sominar was caiiod 

in t"hioac|o in January, 1974, at which the state case studies, the 

project dor.ign and tho statement of the tentative conclusions were 

discujjcod. The following individuals and the project team at the 

Univurnity of Chicago participated in the special seminar: 

kay Forrior, Divisional Director, Department of Adult Education, 
Hotroit Public Schools 

James II. I'linq, Administrator, Adult and Veteran Education, 
Department of Education, State of Florida 

i^aymond Hawkins, Director, Community College Programs, Texas 
Colleqo and University System 

Joiiii liomijardi , Rcsoarch P]ducationist , ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
College Information, University of California at Los Angeles 

Marii- Y. Martin, Director, Community College Unit, U.S. Office of 
Kducation 

Cfiar.leti li. Polk, Dean, Downtown Campus, Florida Junior College at 
JdckRonville 

iP'ron Roomkin, Assistant Professor, Graduate School of Business, 
The University of Chicago 

Robert W. Rupert, Administrator, Continuing Education, Los Angeles 
City Unified School District 

••1. ;:ld()n richultz. Regional Program Officer, Region V, U.S. Office 

of Mducation 

I'lviLations had also been accepted by the following persons 
who w(>r(> unable to participate: 

!Mui V. iH-lkcr, Director, Office of Adult Vocationa, Technical and 
M.inpowor Education, United States Office of Education 

Jamt'.; 1'. Dorland, Lxecutive Director, National Association for 
Cf)nf:inuLnq and Adult Education 

'■.arv A. iyre, lixccutive Director, National Advisory Council on 
AduU. i:ducation 

.;. ■. . Mirtorana, Professor of Higher Education, Pennsylvania State 
(in i V(TH i ty 

O 
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The consultants discussed each of the state case studies, 
criticizing them and questioning the inferences which had been 
drawn from the data. The consultants also offered alternative 
explanations for the phenomena which had been reported and 
alternative inferences which they felt could be deduced from the 
data. 

Review of Literature 

In an effort to ascertain what was known and had been written 
concerning the variables of primary concern in this investigation 
a review of relevant literature was irnJie, 

Papers 

Two papers on innovative approaches to adult education financing 
were commissioned, one written by Roy W. Steeves, Adult Education 
Assistant Program Manager, California State Department of Education, 
and the other by James L. Wattenbarger , Director, Institute of 
Highor Education and Philip A. Clark, Director, Center for Community 
Education, College of Education, University of Florida. These 
papers are not incorporated in the final report but it is acknowledged 
that the ideas presented in the papers have been considered by the 
project team and may have influenced the conceptualization of the 
rucominendations. 

Conclusions 

The mr-jor conclusions relate to the seven hypotheses. Each 
hypotiiosis is presented, followed by the relevant conclusions. 

ERIC 
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^ ♦ 'J'lV^Vt:o.st of conducting adult basic education is directly 

iL^iS?iL*vi2Di^Ju.J:SLj^l^ academic level of the institution which is 
t^naqinq the p rogram . 

This hypothesis could not be accepted unconditionally because 
adnuniiJt raters of some community college adult programs have devised 
moans ol." insulating their programs from the personnel policies used 
in other programs conducted by the colleges. Substantial costs 
are ottcn avoided by employing adult education teachers on an hourly 
rate instead of ar> full-time personnel. Since fringe benefits arc^ 
not oxtonded to the hourly part-time teachers there is an additional 
aaviiK} to the community college district. This practice is also 
foilow<."..\ in public school adult education. 

in some districts whore adult education instructors are 
ompioyod on a full-time basis they are required to teach more hours 
th<in tlio regular academic faculty of the institution. The stability 
of iiuca an arrangement appears to rest upon the acquiescence of 
iht! toachr^rs' union, a condition which does not seem likely to 
continue indefinitely. 

From the vantage point of the ABE program nationally, the 
(^xisLoncc of state adult education reimbursement policies which pay 
community colleges at a higher rate than public schools for con- 
ductinq <.i:;sGntialIy identical programs is undesirable because it 
docs not encourage the most efficient use of the available funds, 
'I'ho alj.sonco of federal guidelines to discourage such migration of 
pr'ogram sponsorship on questionable grounds is a part of the problem 
:;i tua tion. 
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3. The provision of substantial federal suppo one 
:.-iootor o f the adult education field (adult basic education) load ;.; 
to an increase in professionalization within that part of tho field 
as well as in other parts . 

Tho increased professionalization will be evinced by tho 
dovolopmcnt of pre-service and in-service training programs, a 
(jrowth in professional adult education organizations, increased 
Gmpha.sis on specialized credentials for adult basic education 
teachers, and an increased einphasis on graduate degrees for adminis- 
trators . 

Tlio increase in ABE personnel and the effects that those 
numborn of persons placed on the development and priorities of pro- 
foii.sional associations are striking. For example, in Illinois a 
new organization, PACE, Public Adult and Continuing Educators 
As.-.ociaLion of Illinois, was established and its membership rose 
ovor the 500 level with most of the members employed as ABE teachers. 
Bi'('aus(^ the statewide meetings of the Association were held in 
connection with staff development activities it was possible for 
t h(> f)ffice of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to provide 
rinancial support for the activity, thus stimulating participation, 
.'liwil.jr aosociational developments were observed in Texas, 
Coi',n'H;t. i cut , and Florida. 

:)r\ t.iio national level, the Association of Black Adult Educators 
■.•• )•■ !.;r'n^v1 for a number of reasons, one of which was the desire of 
i «.;r')wi'ii qroup of black ABE staff members to have an organization 
wit.i: .1 ^1 i :•• t met] y black orientation. 

WitiiLn the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., tho 
im;.. i i nn oi" One Hundred which had been a small group of persons 
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concerned with literacy education, became a .strikingly laiye »jroup 
of individuals which sponsored national meetings. 

New graduate programs in adult education, started with seed 
money from ABE were apparent in all of the five states. 

In Flori.^a, accreditation of adult schools became mandatorv. 
In Hillsborough county all aduit teachers a.;e required to take^. 
credit courses toward a defined educational goal to retain their 
nr, sitions. This requirement was made possible because of the estab- 
lishment of a nearby graduate program in adult education which nad 
started to serve ABE needs. 

4 . The preferential awarding of federa l adult basic educati on 

£MI^dj=; to one of two types of public educational institutions equally 

capable of .performing a specific adult education task leads to 

'L"Qopolj-'^t-. ic control on the part of the favored institution not 

QPA.y_IP,r._^iIii,.-POci ^"ic task but also for other areas of adult educa - 
t ioa .tr; w o 1 1 , 

'I'i.o awarding of federal lunds preferentially to one of two 
i./inv.. of rr-ujlic institutions appears to be influential in terms of 
L;.'.- r.T..ic Oil t.nc size of chose funds to other av:; ila;;!-.: fundin.7 

It would appear that when State funds aro avaij:i;le for 
>:■••/' i'v.j I'.ci xdult programs, the assiqnmenv. of federal funci3 wii:. 
r'..f] ^cL establisxicd patterns. Thus ia Connecticut the 

1.1'.. all ABE fund.^ v.c.Tti Lo be utilized in the public school 
•y.-.L. T" ••|.-,c.-l liriitations on tnc connunity collc'jo which has little 
f^'. lo .lialf, education funcis. In Illinoi:^ vhcn federal monies 
* -'l- r CO tn. pub tic '-Jchool or community c^.licffo, out ti-.n 
■>-':r. ;.a.; "M/iier stat.,' funaincj for .iduit..^;, thor.': i r. .1 
' ■.■'■■■Kh f-'d'-Tal -.ind state .supported pro.rranr, t' ■ mov.; ;• . > 
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When one institution can claim a higher rato of state support 
for perLorminq a given adult education function, adult progranuning 
totuls to move toward the institution with the higher support levol. 
Tho development of a monopoly is not inevitable, however, because 
shifting state programs of support may alter the balance. Thus, 
in Florida sone adult programs which the public schools had 
relinquished *:o the junior colleges for financial reasons have 
moved back into the public schools because of a shift in financial 
arrangoments . Being marginal in both institutions lea-Is to a 
:;it:uation in which the program sponsorship appears to sshift readily 
in rosponso to changes in state programs of financial support. 

5. The preferential awarding of federal adult basic education 
fund s will in creaae the capacity of the favored institution to utilize 
other sources of funding for adult education leading to the 
monopoli53tic control of adult education within the service area . 

Since adult education is marginal in both institutions, its 
marginality has far more influence than whether there is preference 
accorded to one institution or another in terms of federal or state 
funds. It would appear that institutional resources for providing 
adult education prograius can be developed or redeveloped rather 
quickly in either institution if the state or federal income 
qenoratod by such programs exceeds minimal costs by a sufficient 
r'iar<| in , 

'rho employment of full-time personel is conducive to an 
i ;-:p(iruii(jn of the financial base of the adult education program. 

6 . Th o allocation of federal adult basic education funds on 
'I o()m[) Ot.i t :i V P basis to two kinds of institutions will resul t in a 
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higher quality program than if the funds were allocated on a pre- 
ferential basis . 

Whether federal adult basic education and state general adult 
education funds are allocated preferentially or competitively f.^ 
public school and community college districts does not, in and of 
itiielf, appear to have any direct influence on the quality of rh.' 
program provMed. The provision of ABE funds directly to eith..M. 
institution on a preferential or on a competitive basis may be a 
force fosterinq a cooperative or a coordinated approach to the 
provision of adult education opportunities in the community. 

The competitive model, just as the preferential model, 
carries with it the assumption that either one institution or the 
other should be conducting the adult education program. Neither 
model is compatible with a program development philosophy which 
assumes that the bejt program resources should be utilized in con- 
ductina programs regardless of the institutional affiliation of 
these and that no one institution is likely to possess all of the 
af)propriate resources. 

::o evidence was found in any of the communities in the study 
of a tru.. cnso of competitive allotment of ABE funds or, for that 
m/ittcr, c.r any t.cdorai or state adult education funds. Without 
true competition there is no stimulus to out-perform other potential 
• ipon:^r)rs, if., in facu, competition is even a remote possibility 
l^etwcen public institutions. 

^ ♦ T-IH^L'.- -• fe der.-l adult basic educaU on^i£ids__to_j^,p^ i- 1 

• ' -^•^r.^.L^.A^±.^^iIigdGl of community adult educati o n program p i ajin i n n 

••• ' ^ • "i/^^^i^S^^mor^ ^ positive external benef its th^j2l^r.r_j^^ i 

"-• I >:ompeti t i v«:' mdol. 
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With the exception of the States of Ca],ifornia and riorida, 
the introduction of adult basic education programs required either 
the establishment of a new delivery system or a major modification 
of a modest one already in existence. Because the guidelines for 
the program nad been developed initially as a part of the economic 
opportunity legislation, it is not surprising that provisions for 
sophisticated or intricate planning and review systems at the local 
level were not included. 

Although attempts have been and are being made to develop a 
cooperative model in California and in Texas the systems are still 
so new that any assessment of effectiveness and utility as models 
would be premature. In Florida the system for determining which 
institution is to handle the adult eudcation. program in each county 
has managed to work out a territorial division of labor, but it 
could not be said to have produced a coordinated approach involving 
botii institutions in a joint mutual effort. 

In California, Area Adult Education Coordinating Councils 
composed of representatives of one or more school districts and a 
community college district get together to decide which institution 
fihould offer those programs which have not been legislatively 
■ Ki.'-.iqnod to the public schools or to the community colleges. When 
th'- To:<ds Legislature appropriated funds for secondary level adult 
'•ducution in 1973, the Texas Education Agency adult educators used 
I ho.;" funds as an incentive to persuade adult educators in public 
ncfiool :-, , conudunity colleges and other institutions providing adult 
(!(lti(Mt..: f;n f,o cooperate in developing their plans. Until the program 
ii.i;; !»<•'•!! in Ofjoration for at least a year it will not be possible 
to '!■•!» rmini-- how I the new system is working. 
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Overview 



The data gathered in the 21 local and five state case studies 
as well as in the survey of the literature could be interpreted 
with pessimism. Although there were examples of outstanding adult 
and adult basic education programs, there was no underlying compre- 
hensive philosophy found which could serve as a basis for developing 
state financial support programs for adult education. 

Too often the conceptualization of the education of adults 
was fragmented and simplistic. Coordination of the local insti- 
tutions in providing adult education merely meant dividing the task 
qoographically or by curriculum level. Rarely were proprietary or 
non-public resources considered. Rarely were local funds considered 
as a potential source of revenue. Often adult programs were only 
a means to some other ends such as public relations, affirmative 
action program compliance, or new revenues. Rarely was adult 
oduc.it ion seen as consisting of. a wide range of programs serving 
diverse groups and offering an opportunity for specialized approaches 
CUcnt.vle wore too often served be.auac the.r interests happened to 
coincido with available categorical or credit fundanq. 

Th.G present system encourages an ontrcprenourial a.... roach air.oag 
iar.tiLutions and administrators. This entreprcneurship dcos not 
encourage articulation of programs, diversity of functions by design, 
or planned duplication whore there is a need. 

A moro optimistic interpretation is that the dovelopment of 
adult education is in a primitive stage and this fact accounts for 
thu uneven marginal nature of the enterprise. 
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The ability of the individual state to utilize federal ADi: 
funds to increase state funding of adult education will no doubt 
bo the deciding factor as to the permanency of the investment. The 
development of state funding for adult educati 
doviscd along public policy lines which have at their base a 
philosophy for publicly supported adult programs, and which is so 
conceptualized as to encourage local initiative in utilizing varying 
institutional resources to meet the varying needs of all adults 
and hopefully in the public rather than the institutional short- 
term self interest. 

A Model of the Develpment of Local 
Delivery Systems for Adult Education 

Adult education may be provided by (a) an institution which 
server, an area in which no other institution is providing or is 
:u.^okinq to provide adult education; (b) an institution which serves 
an area in which one or more other institutions are engaged in con- 
ducting adult education; (c) an institution which has been designated 
to provide specific programs which are not offered by other adult 
"(iucation institutluns in its area; (d) an institution which 
voluntarily cooperates with other adult education institutions in 
.irrantfinq for efficient, effective program development; (e) an 
Ln:!titution v;hich enters into a legal agreement with one or more 
institutions without relinquishing its veto power over any decision 
of tiio qroup; (f) an institution which enters into a legally binding 
.iqf'omont with other institutions in which no single institution 
rf'Lains a veto power, and (g) an institution which must enter into 
an aqroomont with other institutions regarding adult education 
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proijram planning as a condition for receiving state financial 
Jiupport. 

Institutional • • ingements for adult education vary from the 
isolated institution which is the sole provider of adult education 
in an area to a complex situation which involves a multiplicity of 
public and private institutions. The model of development, conse- 
quently, presents the several forms of monopolistic, competitive, 
cooperative and coordinate relationships which actually exist or 
are possible in any systematic development of adult education 
delivery systems at both the local and the state levels. 

Recommendations 

This research was intended to identify costs and benefits of 
current federal and state policies regarding the allotment of " 
federal ABE funds on the adult education delivery systems in 
American communities. A major ancillary objective was the formula- 
tion of policy recommendations whose adoption might lead to an 
improvement in the ratio of benefits to costs in such programs. 

Tho --•ocommendations are presented in five sections according 
to tho units of government, institutions and organizations to which 
I i-ic-y arc addressed; (a) federal government, (b) state governments, 
(c) I(;cal qovcrnments, (d) universities, and (e) associations of 
adult oducators. 

r'od o T 1 1 Gov ^r nmc n t 

nven though the federal government provid- s only a relatively 
.■imalJ. percentage of the funds expended by tho states in adult educa- 
tion, thr»Ge federal funds arc especially important in that, if they 
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tito administered wisely and allotted to the states under suitable 
quidolinos, these dollars can induce states and communities to 
dovolop programs rsf looting national priorities. 

Special purpose funding is compatible with the national 
intorest and should not be entirely supplanted by general purpose 
grants unless all federal leadership is to be relinquished in the 
field of education. 

In striving to establish a new program, a legislative body 
may be tempted to establish an entirely new structure in the hope 
of avoiding the real and imagined rigidities of established 
structures. Such an approach might be advisable if it were clear 
thnt the effective operation of the new program would not require 
tiio involvement of the existing delivery system, but such is rarely 
the case. Accordingly, when legislation for new federal adult 
education programs is being drafted, the staffs of the education 
committees and subcommittees of the House of Representatives and 
Lhi- Senate should inform the legislators of the probable impact of 
Lh*> proposed program on the existing community delivery system. 

1. Interinstitutional relations should be considered and 
wlnMievcr possible the new program should be designed as a part of 
tho overall system of provision for adult education rather than as 
..I r.op.irato unit. U. S. Office of Education officials charged with 
adult education responsibilities should assist the legislative 
:-.tafJ'.'5 of Lho Congressional committees in drafting and revising 

1 f;f| 1 la I ion to promote coordination and joint use of resources. 

2. Federal legislation which fosters the development of 
po.'i tH(?condary commissions may add to the problems of coordinatior^ 
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in adult education because both postsecondary and secondary educa- 
tional institutions are enyaged in providing adult education programs. 
Federal guidelines should encourage the appointment of an individual 
who is well versed in the broad field of adult education to member- 
ship on such state commissions. 

3. The National Center for Educational Statistics had been 
collecting and publishing statistics on ABE which obscure the 
relative importance of the community colleges and public schools 
as sponsors of ABE, in that data are presented on the number of 
classes held in public school buildings. If the sponsorship of 
ABE programs is to be identified accurately it will be necessary 
not only to collect data on where the classes are held but also on 
who is conducting them. 

4. Existing guidelines for the development of state plans 
for ABE have ovidcntly not led to the cooperative examination of 
needs, assessment of resources, planning of programs, and assessment 
oe programs. A review of the procedures used in developing state 
planj-j and of the plans themselves will be necessary if this aspect 
of the system is to be improved, 

5. Just as the National Advisory Committee for Adult Basic 
Education has boon supplanted by the National Advisory Committee 
on Adult Education, the framing of legislation and guidelines for 
ABE should be set in the context of a larger adalt education 
delivery system. 

6. Program improvement efforts at the local and state levels 
t^'nd to be highly pragmatic and only marginally concerned with the 
:iUf)port of research in this field. The funding of fundamental 
research in ABE is considered an appropriate function of the 
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lediir.jl qovurnmont. Therefore, unless adequate funding is provided 
::o t.luiL the National Institute of Education can support such research, 
Ll aocms desirable for the United States Office of Education to 
retain somci portion of the ABE funds to use in furthering it. 

S tate Government 

Because education is constitutionally defined as a statf^ 
function it seems appropriate that the states bear the central 
n.'sponsibility of coordinating adult education efforts across 
i iKJt itutional lines. 

1. In each state v/hich has more than one board to govern the 
public schools and the community colleges a special joint committee 
should be established to deal with adult education because both 
the public schools and the community colleges become involved 

in running nearly identical ABE programs. To ensure that state 
funds are used most efficiently, this committee should examine 
each existing and proposed state program to see that no needless 
du|il Lcation or competition occurs. Further, this committee should 
pxamj.ne the basis of payment so that state funds would not serve 
<.iii unintentional inducements to communities or local governing 
boards to transfer program sponsorship between institutions. 

2. Ln the event that federal categorical programs are 
le'ii:;laLod with little or no attention given to the possible impact 
of :;u(:h tiLogran.s on the functioning of the delivery system for 
.ifiuli 'jducation in local communities, this committee would set 
(.•(jti<i i t i ons which would provide financial inducement for coordinated 
effort at. the local level. 
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3. The state coordinating conunittee for adult education 
should honor several principles in devising programs: 

(a) The operationalization of the philosophy of the 
comprehonsive community college requires that these collogGs 
conduct c^lucational programs at the secondary level, 

(b) The efficient, economical utilization of t!u . i .-inerty 
of people of a r.tate requires that the physical facilities oL' 
tho public schools be used in adult education programs regardless 
of whether the official sponsor of the program is the public school 
or the local cor.imunity college district. 

(c) To encourage effective coordination not only should 
tho cj'ving of guidance on coordination unaccompanied by any support 
or ince:u.i 'v he avoided but also the awarding of funds should be 
made contingent upon the submission of evidence to support the 
claim that coordinated need analysis, resource identification, and 
program planning and program assessment has been or will be conducted. 

(d) Because of the diversity of local districts and of 
the educational institutions serving the districts, no single 
standard statewide blueprint for coordination can be ideal. 

(e) Because it is not possible to eliminate all irre- 
sponsible decision making at the local level, an appeal mechanism 
at the state level appears to be essential to handle questions 
dna.linq with local planning and the channeling of state support. 

(f) Any program of adult education which is to be promoted 
successfully must have financial incentives that will be attractive 
to local educational decision makers. 

(g) An intelligence function must bo performed by the 
si.itc level committee on coordination of adult education so that 
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whon ioqislation dealing with the funding of education is being 
iloliboratGd the implications of such legislation for the maintenance 
and development of the community delivery system for adult education 
will be considered. 

(h) The development of an adequate structure tt> provide 
tho coordinated delivery of adult education locally requires that 
poraotus bo appointed to full-time positions that offer the potential 
for cnroors. A state support system which is intended to accelerate 
tho process of developing the infrastructure should include incentives 
to induce public school and community college districts to employ 

a ruli-time adult education administrator and staff. 

(i) "Community Education" is a team which is riding a 
crciit of popularity at the national and at state levels. As state 
logifjlators deal with the bills which are being proposed to support 
conimunity school or community education movement it would be prudent 
for state education departmefits to keep the education committees of 
their state legislatures infomred of the benefits and costs of 
mounting a separate adult education program, uncoordinated with 

the existing community adult education efforts. 

Local Government 

The development of a full range of adult education oppor- 
i.unitios requires the utilization of a greater range of educeitional 
rosourcor, than any one institution is likely to possess. An inter- 
it\st itutionally developed Pi^ogram is more likely to serve the wide 
variety of felt and ascribed adult learning needs efficiently than 
.ir<j tho separate efforts of several institutions working in isolation 
t rom one another. It is in the local communities that the adult 
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oducation services are dolivored and it is at this level that there 
is the strongest incentive to develop joint approaches involving 
the community's educational resources. 

Members of the governing boards of public schools and com- 
munity colleges who are concerned with serving the educational needs 
of the adult community could insist that thedr professional staff 
engage in cooperative program development. One reason local 
cooperative efforts have not been particularly successful is that 
the governing boards have not been directly involved in exploring 
issues and formulating agreements. Because board members are more 
likely to represent the community interests than are th^ professional 
staff it seems reasonable to assume that local board members would 
be more amenable to inter-institutional programming than the pro- 
fessional staff of the school, college or other community institution. 
Accordingly, board initiative appears to be a highly appropriate 
force for developing a community oriented delivery system for adult 
education. The development of inter-institutional agreements is 
a board prerogative rather than a staff function and so it is 
appropriate for the boards to concern themselves with the formula- 
tion of cooperative or coordinative agreements. 

Universities 

Universities influence the development of adult education 
delivery systems by conducting training, performing research and 
ooporating extension services. To the extent that these efforts 
focus on the community rather than on the individual institutions, 
cooporation and coordination are fostered. 
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1. l.'nivorsitics have engaged in the prc-scrvico and in-sorvicc 
tciucation of persons who are employed in public school adult educa- 

t iofi, community collocje continuing education, and community services, 
.md in community education. To the extent that such education 
roinforces the tendency toward the narrow institutional perspective 
of practU- loners the programs strengthen thu resistance to the 
dovelcH^mont of a coordinated approach. University promulgation of 
a broador perspective of the field could result in an increased 
wiilinqness of practicing adult educators to engage in cooperative 
programmiiui , 

2. Adult education researchers in universities have not yet 
succeeded i:i identifying the discrete audiences for various kinds 
c.l adulL education. For example, the ambitious, upwardly mobile 
i.i;imiv)ra:.f in an ABE-ESL class differs markedly from the hard-to- 

r- '.:rn. ;, J.i f f i cul t-to-retain native American who is functionally 
i ilit",.,!.-, netfatively disposed toward education and who does not 
..( ' ; arvlc i :...Lion in an ABE program as a route to his goals. The 

■ -v. i ng a given increment of learning with persons in 
^ '■• ' •' 'f- '-r^'u:- are loss than half as great as for achieving tho 
■■1"" •• 1 ' ■;'3rsons in the second group. Perhaps the develop- 

'i! ; ■ •:-...].■, reliable method for classifying the intended 
\- ■>>:■ ' ■•■cjuicl oc.-vo to clarify the variation in costs associated 
v/ii.'i ■•< I \\(; '..■rngrams for both. 

^ tiic mode] of the Cooperative ExLcn:iion Service, 

■■' ^<'' ■ mufht v/cil ornploy field agent:3 to provide for operators 
■i .^i'.i. ; !•• .<jr.i;-:..j tho same kind of subject matter cxpftrtisc that 
•-.'i.'-n: on aq- rit.r; mx-c ;;rovlded to agricultur istc and home makers 
O''^'-'" ' ''^ tiic SmiLh-Lcver Act was passed. 
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' ^J2Al. '^JtJ- onji l A ssociations 

Professsional associations in tho field of adult education 
face tho temptation to over-specialize on narrow institutional 
]incs. Unless those who perceive of themselves as professionals 
m the larger field can learn to involve practicing adult educators 
from the full range of institutions providing adult education in 
profossionai associations there may be little hope that inter- 
in.'^titutional adult education program can be developed on the 
community level. 

1. The d:=?parate associations of adult educators and of 
adult, education institutions which have been involved in ABE at 
the local, state, and national levels have tended to perpetuate 
the fragmentation of adult education efforts. Although a national 
coalition of adult education organizations exists, it has not 
Mucccedod in developing practical strategies for a coordinated 
u:K)roa^.i; to emphasize areas such as ABE. Unless the leaders of the 
separ.:!_... oraan Lza tions (National University Extension Association, 
Adult i:dur:nt:ion Association of the United States , National Association 
for Public Continuing and Adult Education, National Council on 
Community H.Tvicos, National Comanunity Education Association, and 
oth.T K.ional organizations and their state and local counter- 
• Mrf.-.! idopt a cooperative poscure and plan together, there 

i: !i;: !c- I'oajon to believe that the institutional focus of the 
Alii: ■■r-uir irii can be integrated into a community oriented approach. 
Til..: r-)r.>'s divioivoncss appear to be stronger than those 
f..vo: in.; -or.Mcrative efforts. If the associations wish to encouragv 
t:." fTf.-vi ;,ion of a broad range of adult education op-.ortuniLicr; at 
^m; (•...■T.munity luvol, then they must develop a united front and 
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loam to plan programs from a posture of serving community needs 
rather than restricting their thinking to what their own institution 
is able to do. 

2. The development of the Commission on Adult Basic Education 
within the structure of the Adult Education Association of the 
United States and which has close working relationships with the 
International Reading Association and the National Association for 
Public Continuing and Adult Education is an example of an inter- 
associational effort which is problem rather than institutionally 
oriented. This Commission fosters inter-associational cooperation 
in a circumscrioed problem area, but since its major annual meeting 
is not held concurrently with the annual meetings of its parent 
groups, the Commission tends to emphasize its unique interests and 
to give little attention to strengthening ties with other program 
areas served by other special interest gxoups within the respective 
associations. What is needed is a cooperative, problem-oriented 
qroup which addresses itself to ABE concerns but which does so 
within the broader perspective of providing the fall range of adult 
(.jfiucation opportunities in each community utilizing available 
T' ..ourco.s. It may be that meeting separately on a national scale 
i.rs counterproductive in that it places undue emphasis on the 
ur; i.(}uencss of ABE program instead of reinforcing the notion that 
activity in this area is one important part in a larger pattern of 
•.■duc.i t.ir.nal provision. 
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KpilocTue 

The improvement of community provisions for adult education 
of all kinda can be assisted by the national, statu and local level.^ 
of cjovGrnmont and through the actions of universities and profos:3ional 
associations. There arc indications that such efforts are being 
made and that intorinstitutional coordination is an ideal that can 
be achiovcid. 

IntciligenL problem solving is dependent upon the availability 
of sufficient data to delineate the alternative:.. The dissemination 
of tho information uncovered in this investigation to decision 
makers at the national, state and local levels may provide insights 
into both tiio problem situation and to possible solutions. 

This research is one part of a series of investigations dealing 
with the or.ianization, financing, adaptation and coordination of 
adult education institutions. As such, its findings will serve as 
the foundation for subsequent research into tho dovolopmont and 
ta:-itinq of coordinated approaches to the organization and delivery 
oi: oducatio:;aL services to adults at the community, regional and 
ii.it.ional levels. 
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